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INSIDE  N.I. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

March,  2001  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  May  1,  2001  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2597-MT  Roger  Desouches,  32  St  Johns  Rd.,  Waltham-Stowe,  London  E17  4JQ 
England  — (Sunken  Treasure  Auction  Listings) 

2598  Bruce  A.  Hodge,  6296  Linda  Lee  Drive,  Yucca  Valley,  CA  92284 

(Coins  & Paper  Currency) 
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DONATIONS  REPORT 

We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 

Name  Donation  Preference  of  Use 


ELLIOTT,  Richard  M. 
GRESHAM,  Carling 


$10.00  Cash 
$5.00  Cash 


General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library  (all  Library  Purchases): 

CC83.KraC:2000:SCWC17C 
KRAUSE,  CHESTER  L. 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  17th  Century,  2nd  Edition  1601- 

1700 

CC83.KraC:SCWC18C 

KRAUSE,  CHESTER  L. 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  18th  Century  Edition  1701-1800 

CC85.KraC:2000:SCWC19C 
KRAUSE,  CHESTER  L. 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  19th  Century,  2nd  Edition  1801- 

1900 

CC87.KraC:2001:SCWC20C 
KRAUSE,  CHESTER  L. 

2001  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins 

US40.NewE:  1997  :EPMA 
NEWMAN,  ERIC  P. 

4th  Edition  of  Early  American  Currency  up  to  the  late  1790’s 
Pub.  1997,  487pp,  illus. 
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PC10.RulR.2000:LAT 
RULAU,  RUSSELL 

Illustrated  price  guide  of  Latin  American  tokens. 

Pub.  2000,  479pp,  illus. 

PB60.CroW:1995:CSCCCT 
CROSS,  W.  K. 

Illustrated  price  guide  to  Colonial  Tokens  of  Canada. 
Pub.  1995,  235pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS  EDITOR  APPOINTED 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Herman  Blanton  to  the  position  of 
Book  News  & Reviews  Editor.  His  appointment  is  effective  immediately  and  all 
reviewers  of  new  books  should  send  their  reviews  direct  to  him  at  the  following 
address: 

Herman  Blanton 
934  W.  High  St. 

Mt.  Vernon,  OH  43050 
e-mail:  hblanton@yahoo.com 

Also,  publishers  who  contribute  review  copies  of  new  works  should  also  send  them 
direct  to  the  Book  News  & Reviews  Editor.  Information  on  new  publications  that  is 
not  in  review  form  is  also  requested. 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Comments  on  first-rate  articles  in  the  January  2001  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  letters  in  the  newest  Bulletin  (January)  interested  me.  I respect  Oliver 
Cresswell’s  earnest  opinion,  persuasively  presented,  but  I come  down  on  R.  E. 
Valentin’s  side. 

The  current  issue  offers  these  articles  which,  to  my  mind,  are  first-rate  examples  of 
serious  and  useful  numismatic  research  and  reporting:  GUADELOUPE  C/S,  by  Ed 
Roehrs,  COUNTERFEIT  CARTONES,  by  David  Gracey,  CONTRIBUTION 
TALERS,  by  John  Davenport.  N.  T.  Shah’s  note  on  the  GEA  coppers  with 
Mozambique  c/s  concerns  me:  I had  thought  the  M and  PM  c/s  were  a good  deal 
earlier  than  the  time  of  WWI. 

The  two  articles  on  medals  are  good;  I didn’t  include  them  mainly  because  they  didn’t 
catch  my  fancy. 

Randolph  Zander 
Ellicott  City,  Maryland 
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CARLOS  V,  THE  PRETENDER 

Gordon  Jarman,  NI  LM-133 

Don  Carlos  Maria  Isidro  de  Bourbon  y Bourbon  was  bom  on  March  28th  1788  in  the 
royal  palace  in  Madrid.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  prince  who  would  soon 
become  King  Carlos  IV  of  Spain  (1788-1808).  Don  Carlos  proved  to  be  a model 
student  who  was  absorbed  with  the  sciences  and  military  subjects.  He  was  also  very 
religious,  much  given  to  prayer,  and  a devotee  of  the  Marian  cult.  His  extreme  piety 
often  made  him  the  butt  of  jokes. 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII  (1808-1833),  the  older  brother  of  Don  Carlos,  began  with 
the  occupation  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  who  placed  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  Spanish  royal  family  was  carried  into  exile  in  France. 
Throughout  this  period  of  captivity,  Carlos  refused  to  give  up  his  rights  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne,  he  was  quickly 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  General  of  the  Royal  Forces.  Finally,  at  age  28,  he 
married  the  Portuguese  infanta  Dona  Maria  Francisca  de  Asis  de  Braganza  who  gave 
him  a son. 

At  court  Don  Carlos  was  making  a reputation  for  himself  as  the  leader  of  the  royalist 
faction  and  as  the  leading  contender  for  the  throne.  However,  with  the  death  of  King 
Ferdinand,  the  liberal  faction  at  court  managed  to  elevate  the  Spanish  infanta  to  that 
position  with  the  title  Isabel  II. 

From  Portugal  Carlos  declared  himself  to  be  the  legitimate  ruler  of  Spain  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Carlos  V.  He  established  there  a government  in  exile.  In  this 
he  had  the  support  of  King  Miguel  I of  Portugal,  but  that  ruler  had  a civil  war  of  his 
own  to  deal  with.  When  Dom  Miguel’s  army  was  routed,  Don  Carlos  had  to  remove 
himself  to  England. 

Soon,  however,  Carlos  entered  France  and  crossed  into  Spain  where  he  joined  the 
uprising  against  the  government  in  Madrid  which  was  already  in  progress.  Thus 
began  ‘la  Primera  Guerra  Carlista’,  the  First  Carlist  War  (1833-1839).  At  first  the 
Carlist  armies  were  successful  and  managed  to  occupy  large  areas  of  the  country. 
However,  Madrid  remained  just  beyond  their  grasp.  In  1837  a royalist  column 
advanced  to  the  outskirts  of  the  capital,  but  had  to  retreat.  The  end  came  when  the 
Carlist  General  Maroto  and  his  entire  army  went  over  to  the  liberals  forcing  Carlos 
to  leave  Spain.  The  complete  victory  of  the  liberal  armies  soon  followed. 

The  war  was  ended  by  the  Convention  of  Vergara.  In  a face  saving  compromise 
Carlos  V was  allowed  to  abdicate  his  shadow  throne  in  favor  of  his  son  Don  Carlos 
Luis.  It  was  hoped  that  Carlos  Luis  would  marry  his  cousin  Queen  Isabel  II  at  a later 
date  and  thus  heal  the  dynastic  rift.  Unfortunately,  this  did  not  happen  and  ‘Carlism’ 
continued  as  a political  movement  well  into  the  20th  century.  The  deposed  king 
retired  to  the  Italian  city  of  Trieste  where  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  on  March  10th  1855  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  Captain  General  of  the  Royal  Forces  of  Spain. 
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Supporters  of  the  Pretender  altered  Mexican  8 reales  coins  of  Carlos  IIH(IV)  to  read 
Carlos  V.  These  coins  circulated  during  the  Carlist  War  and  until  1868.  Note  in  the 
example  pictured  that  the  Roman  numeral  five  is  oversized.  Carlos  V also  ordered 
some  coins  to  be  struck  which  are  very  rare.  In  Berga  (6  cuartos,  2 reales,  and  4 
reales)  and  in  Segovia  (8  maravedis  and  4 reales).  Some  of  these  struck  coins  are 
catalogued  by  Krause  & Mishler  and  are  cross-referenced  to  the  catalog  Coins  of  the 
World  1750-1850  by  William  D.  Craig.  Although  it  was  last  published  in  1976,  the 
Craig  catalog  is  still  useful  and  a fun  read. 

I would  like  to  thank  Bob  Forrest  of  Manchester,  England  and  Juan  Moreno  of 
Madrid.  Without  their  kind  help  this  article  could  not  have  been  written. 

References. 

"The  Founder  of  the  Dnyasty  Carlos  V (1833-1845)". 

http://caltrap.bbsnet.com/founder.htm.  This  website  is  called  "Caltrap’s  Comer"  and 
is  maintained  by  Jonathan  B.  Caltrap. 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  1801-1900  by  Chester  L.  Krause  and  Clifford 
Mishler,  2nd  edition,  1999. 

Correspondence  with  Bob  Forrest. 
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OUR  LADY  OF  GUADALUPE  (AND  ST.  JEROME) 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

In  580  AD  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  presented  a wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
to  the  Bishop  of  Seville  (1).  During  the  time  of  the  Moorish  invasions  of  Spain,  in 
7 1 1 AD,  it  was  decided  to  hide  the  statue  for  safe-keeping  (2),  and  the  place  chosen 
was  near  the  village  of  Guadalupe  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  province  of  C£ceres. 
Some  say  it  was  hidden  in  a cave  under  a church-bell;  others  that  it  was  buried  in  an 
iron  casket.  Either  way,  as  the  Moorish  occupation  dragged  on,  the  location  of  the 
hiding  place  was  gradually  forgotten. 

But  then,  in  1326,  a cow-herder  called  Gil  Cordero  was  searching  for  a lost  cow  when 
he  saw  "a  radiant  lady”  emerge  from  the  nearby  forest  and  indicate  to  him  a place 
where  he  should  dig  for  "a  treasure".  Sure  enough  the  long-lost  statue  was 
rediscovered,  and  in  due  course  a chapel  was  built  at  the  place  to  enshrine  it. 

Guadalupe  was  to  become  one  of  the  main  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Spain.  It  is  said 
that  Columbus  went  to  pray  there  before  setting  off  to  discover  America,  and  that  he 
actually  took  a replica  of  the  statue  with  him  on  the  voyage. 


Fig.  1 


Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  (3)  is  depicted  on  the  obverse  of  the  bronze  medal  shown 
actual  size  in  Fig.  1,  and  which  is  probably  of  18th  century  date.  The  legend  reads 
S-  MARIA  D-  GVADALUPE  = Santa  Maria  of  Guadalupe.  The  statue  holds  with 
her  left  arm  a diminutive  infant  Jesus  (not  very  clear  on  this  medal),  and  in  her  right 
hand  a sceptre.  Like  many  other  Spanish  virgins  she  is  here  depicted  wearing  one  of 
a wardrobe  of  richly  embroidered  and  bejewelled  gowns  that  give  her  a curiously 
conical  appearance.  Note  also  the  crescent  moon  beneath  the  image,  a regular  symbol 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  (4),  here  decorated  with  a winged-face  angel. 

The  reverse  of  the  medal  depicts  St.  Jerome  as  one  of  the  four  great  Doctors  of  the 
Church  (S-  HEERON'B'DOC).  Jerome’s  fame  rests  mainly  on  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Latin  (the  Vulgate),  but  legend  has  also  credited  him  with  having  adopted, 
as  a pet,  a lion  from  whose  foot,  Androcles-like,  he  once  extracted  a thorn  (5).  There 
is  a wonderful  engraving  by  Albrecht  Diirer  which  shows  this  lion  relaxing  in  the 
Saint’s  study!  (6)  It  also  features  in  a woodcut  by  Diirer  shown  in  Fig.  2.  On  the 
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Fig.  2 


medal  the  Saint  is  depicted  holding  a 
stone  and  peering  into  the  business-end 
of  a trumpet.  Both  are  symbols  relating 
to  the  saint’s  ascetic  lifestyle.  The  stone 
is  one  with  which  he  used  to  beat  his 
breast  by  way  of  penance  (he  is  said  to 
have  been  tempted  by  visions  of 
beautiful  women,  for  example!).  The 
penitential  stone  can  also  be  seen  in  Fig. 
2.  As  for  the  trumpet,  it  is  apparently 
the  Trumpet  of  Judgment  Day,  which 
Jerome  fancied  he  heard  during  his 
ascetic  sojourn  in  the  Syrian  desert  (7). 

Of  the  six  old  medals  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe  in  my  collection,  all  have  a 
St.  Jerome  reverse  of  one  type  or  another 
(two  show  him  with  the  lion  at  his  feet). 
This  regular  association  between  the 
Saint  and  Virgin  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  monks  who  founded  the  original 
monastery  at  Guadalupe  were  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Jerome  (the  Hieronymites  or 
Hermits  of  St.  Jerome).  The  Order  was 
suppressed  in  Spain  in  1835  (8) 
and  so  these  old  medals  must 
date  from  before  then,  as  indeed 
is  clear  from  their  appearance 
and  style.  A more  modem  silver 
medal  - probably  of  early  20th 
century  date  - is  shown  IV2  times 
actual  size  in  Fig.  3.  Its  obverse 
bears  the  image  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  with  legend  NTRA 
SRA  DE  GUADALUPE 
PATRONA  DE  EXTREMADURA 


Fig.  3 


(Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Patroness  of  Extremadura),  a role  to  which  she  was 
officially  appointed  in  1907.  But  its  reverse  bears  a standard  image  of  Christ 
revealing  his  Sacred  Heart.  St.  Jerome  is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


Notes. 


(1)  My  account  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  is  based  mainly  on  Joan  Carrol  Cruz, 
Miraculous  Images  of  Our  Lady  (1993),  p.407-409. 

(2)  A regular  theme  in  Spanish  religious  lore  - compare  the  legend  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montserrat  ( NI  Bulletin , November  2000,  p.314-317)  and  the  variant  legend 
associated  with  Our  Lady  of  Covadonga  (NI  Bulletin , November  2000,  p.3()0). 
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(3)  Not  to  be  confused  with  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  of  Mexico,  on  which  see  NI 
Bulletin,  December  1998,  p.3 10.  On  the  origins  of  the  Mexican  "Guadalupe" 
and  its  possible  relationships  with  its  earlier  Spanish  namesake,  see  Cruz  (as 
note  1),  p.295-6. 

(4)  An  adjunct  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  Immaculate  Conception,  deriving  from 
Rev.  12. 1 - see  NI  Bulletin,  December  1998,  p.306. 

(5)  Brewer’s  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  article  "Androcles  and  the  Lion", 
traces  this  leonine  fancy  back  to  the  Roman  author  Aulus  Gellius  (2nd  century 
AD). 

(6)  See  Walter  L.  Strauss,  The  Complete  Engravings,  Etchings  & Drypoints  of 
Albrecht  Diirer  (1973),  plate  77  (p.162-3).  Diirer  also  did  two  woodcuts  on 
the  same  theme  - see  Willi  Kurth,  The  Complete  Woodcuts  of  Albrecht  Diirer 
(1963),  plates  22  & 266. 

(7)  For  the  stone  and  trumpet  symbols,  as  well  as  the  lion,  see  George  Ferguson, 
Signs  and  Symbols  in  Christian  Art  (1961),  p.124-5  & plate  84;  and  Clemens 
Jockle,  Encyclopedia  of  Saints  (1997),  p.231-4. 

(8)  See,  for  example,  the  article  "Hieronymites"  in  C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al..  The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1907-1914),  vol.  7,  p.345. 

Acknowledgement.  My  thanks  are  due  to  Juan  Jose  Moreno  y Casanova  for  his  help 

in  compiling  this  short  article. 


QUEER  QANDAHAR  COPPER  COINS 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 


Some  coins  from  Afghanistan,  probably  struck  around  1700,  are  evidence  of  an 
interesting  experiment  in  coin  production.  The  most  common  type,  not  illustrated 
here,  with  two  fishes  in  the  design,  has  the  mint  name  Qandahar  (Kandahar)  and  it 
is  likely  that  all  were  made  in  or  near  that  city.  The  blanks  were  made  by  folding 
strips  of  copper  together  till  the  required  thickness  was  reached,  after  which  they  were 
struck  between  dies  like  any  regular  coin.  This  process  appears  to  be  more  awkward 
than  the  regular  one,  so  why  was  it  used?  It  is  possible  that  a large  quantity  of 
copper  sheathing  came  into  the  hands  of  the  minting  authorities,  by  way  of  trade  of 
plunder.  This  could  then  easily  be  cut  into  strips.  Obviously  the  process  did  not 
catch  on. 
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THE  STATIA  BLUES 


Edward  Roehrs,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico , NI  # 1828 

On  November  13,  1493,  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  must  have  sighted  the 
Caribbean  Island  of  St.  Eustatius.  He  did  not  name  it  nor  did  he  put  ashore  but  it  was 
noted  on  the  maps  of  his  voyage.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  not  to  sight 
it  as  the  "quill"  rises  1,950  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  1985  leaving  Antigua  on  a 50  foot  shallow  draft  sloop  we  sighted  the  "quill"  and 
made  landfall  at  the  landing  stage  of  the  lower  town  of  Orangestad  in  St.  Eustatius. 
It  did  not  take  us  long  to  up  the  centerboard,  put  a bow  line  ashore,  drop  a kedge 
from  the  stem,  launch  the  dingy  and  land  on  the  sandy  beach,  ready  for  the  quest. 
The  quest,  described  in  a chapter  from  Dr.  J.  Hartog’s  book  entitled  SSS,  St.  Maarten, 
Saba,  St.  Eustatius  which  read  in  part: 

"Although  slave  trading  has  been  a matter  of  the  past  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  blue  beads  are  still  being  found  on  the  beach  of  St. 
Eustatius.  It  is  believed,  locally,  that  they  were  worn  by  the  slaves  and 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  when  they  were  freed.  Statia  is  the  only 
Island  where  they  were  found.  The  are  known  as  "Statia  Blues". 

The  very  same  beach  we  landed  on  was  in  the  late  1700’s  a proverbial  beehive  of 
commercial  activity,  with  warehouses  stretching  along  the  shore  front  and  bulging 
with  the  goods  of  many  nations  ready  for  re-export  to  the  world.  It  was  truly  the 
crossroads  for  trade  between  Europe  and  America.  It  was  named  "The  Golden  Rock" 
and  golden  it  was.  From  its  discovery  the  island’s  fortunes  were  tobacco,  sugar,  slave 
trading,  and  in  the  late  18th  century,  trade.  By  1812  the  island,  when  it  was  assigned 
to  the  Dutch,  had  been  under  22  changes  of  flag.  It  was  a very  juicy  piece  of  fruit 
always  ready  for  picking  by  the  European  sea  powers. 

Now,  to  continue  our  walk  on  the  beach.  We  came  to  a small  road  leading  up  to  the 
"quill",  we  passed  what  remains  of  the  old  warehouses,  one  of  which  housed  a 
modem  diesel  generating  plant  and  on  up  the  hill  we  came  to  a small  hotel  called  the 
"Old  Gin  House"  named  after  its  former  occupant  when  cotton  was  king.  After 
imbibing  in  the  hotels  namesake  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  co-owner,  Mr. 
John  May.  Mr.  May  had  definitely  heard  of  the  "Statia  Blues"  and  after  gentle 
prodding  produced  six  or  seven  red  velvet  lined  wooden  boxes  each  containing  a 
necklace  made  up  of  the  "Statia  Blues"  which  had  been  re-strung,  combined  with 
modem  findings  and  for  sale  as  modern  female  adornments.  The  blue  color  was  very 
bright  and  showed  little  traces  of  being  sea  worn.  (I  learned  later  that  "in  1975  an 
underground  room  was  discovered  which  contained  thousands  of  blue  & white  trade 
beads".  I presumed  that  the  beads  were  from  that  hoard.)  He  reiterated  the  story  that 
the  slaves  wore  the  beads  around  their  waist  and  the  beads  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
upon  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1863. 

It  was  the  writers  reasoning  that  the  "Blues"  might  have  a numismatic  use  as  currency 
beads,  such  as  the  "Qiripa",  a string  of  shell  money  or  "button  money"  which  was 
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used  in  Venezuela  and  Aruba.  "In  Trinidad  the  value  of  chain  was  known  to  have  a 
value  of  8 reales".  "The  Dutchman  brought  ‘Quirpa’  for  their  slaves  and  the 
Spaniards  exchanged  them  for  goods  and  later  sold  them  back  in  arm  lengtdhs".* 
This  use  of  trade  beads  as  currency  beads  seemed  much  too  primitive  for  the  Island 
of  Statia  which  had  hard  money  flowing  in  from  world  wide  sources. 

If  the  beads  were  not  used  as  money  the  other  possibility  was  that  they  were  given 
to  the  slaves  as  favors  for  excellence  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  giving 
of  the  beads  would  equal  the  awarding  of  medals  given  to  the  slaves  in  the 
neighboring  English  islands  titled  "A  Reward  for  Good  Conduct"  or  "A  Token  of 
Approbation"  in  a much  less  sophisticated  form. 

That  the  beads  were  used  as  trade  beads,  i.e.  for  barter,  is  relevant. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  shore,  where  our  boat  was  moored,  I had  the  good  fortune  to 
buy  from  a fisherman  two  small,  well  worn,  sea  washed  strands  of  "Statia  Blues" 
which  he  had  found  and  pieced  together  over  a long  period  of  time. 


Strands  of  "Statia  Blues" 

Fifteen  years  after  buying  the  two  stands  of  beads  the  writer  realized  that  I had  not 
found  the  answer  to  what  the  beads  were  used  for.  Help  was  needed.  A letter  was 
posted  to  Miss  Gail  Bardhan,  Reference  Librarian,  The  Corning  Museum  of  Glass. 
A prompt  reply  was  received  with  pertinent  information  from  The  Bead  Society  of 
Greater  Washington  Newsletter  and  a specific  expert  source  of  information,  Center 
for  Bead  Research,  Mr.  Peter  Francis,  Jr.,  Director,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 
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Mr.  Peter  Francis  replied  with  a comprehensive  "Research  Project  00-01"  from  which 
I will  summarize  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  strings  of  beads  consisting  of  one  of  12  examples  and  the  other 
consisting  of  42  beads,  17  of  which  are  pentagonal  tubes,  the  other  are 
short,  round  tubulars  with  two  opposing  flat  sides.  All  beads  appear 
to  be  made  from  the  same  dark  blue  (probably  cobalt)  glass,  wound  on 
a mandrel  in  a furnace  and  pressed  into  shape.  All  show  extensive 
weathering,  though,  some  are  better  preserved. 

(2)  The  beads  are  genuine. 

(3)  They  were  probably  made  in  Amsterdam  or  Haarlem  before  1750. 

(4)  Types.  Pentagonal  tube,  Ty.  WHF*(b)  & flattened  bead  Ty.  WD*(a). 

(5)  Location.  Found  at  various  sites  on  Island  and  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida;  Trideau  Site,  Louisiana;  Elmina,  Ghana;  Fort 
Michilimackinace,  Michigan;  Bruce  Island,  Sierra  Leone  and 
Amsterdam  Sites,  Netherlands. 

(6)  The  beads  were  washed  INTO  the  ocean,  not  from  the  sea  to  the  land. 

(7)  "In  fact,  a most  important  use  for  beads  in  West  Africa,  home  of  most 
of  the  slaves,  is  for  them  to  be  worn  under  the  dresses  of  the  women 
to  be  used  in  erotic  ways."  "These  beads  may  well  have  served  that 
function.  There  would  be  no  reason  to  throw  them  away." 

And  so,  dear  reader,  what  began  as  a numismatic  meandering,  down  the  byway  of 
primitive  finance,  wound  up  on  the  highway  of  eroticism. 
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FOREIGN  GOLD  COINS  AS  LEGAL  TENDER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Hans  A.  Land,  Washington,  D.C.,  NI  # 2561 

A book  entitled  America’s  Foreign  Coins  by  Oscar  G.  Schilke  and  Raphael  E. 
Solomon,  published  in  1964,  had  aroused  my  interest.  It  grew  through  occasional 
research  into  life  during  the  early  history  of  this  country. 

Thus,  when  an  ad  in  the  May  17,  1783  issue  of  The  East  Florida  Gazette  offered  a 
reward  of  ten  Dollars  for  the  return  of  a horse,  it  took  a quick  reminder  that  the  U.S. 
Mint  was  not  even  authorized  until  nine  years  later  - in  short,  that  the  Dollars  offered 
as  reward  could  not  be  U.S.  Dollars.  Of  course,  it  is  generally  known  that  what 
circulated  as  Dollars  in  the  colonies  were  the  Spanish  milled  Dollars  - minted 
principally  in  Mexico  and  coming  here  mainly  through  trade  in  the  Caribbean. 

Those  Spanish  Dollars  filled  an  important  need  - the  need  for  specie  to  conduct  daily 
trade.  With  the  exception  of  the  pine  tree  shilling,  minted  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
between  1652  and  1682,  no  silver  coins  had  been  minted  in  the  colonies.  Restrictive 
British  legislation  also  made  coins  of  the  mother  country  scarce  in  her  colonies. 
Barter  had  been  tried  - cod  in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  tobacco  in  Virginia,  beaver 
pelts  in  Louisiana  - as  had  wampum.  Paper  money  in  the  form  of  bills  of  credit  had 
been  issued  by  some  of  the  colonies  and  municipal  governments  but  lacked  a backing 
of  uniformly  recognized  value.  In  short,  the  alternatives  to  specie  were  awkward,  at 
best,  and  hindered  the  expansion  of  commerce  and  trade. 

The  need  for  larger  denominations  than  the  Spanish  Dollar  led  to  the  use  of  gold 
coins.  They  were,  mainly,  escudos,  minted  in  Spain  and  her  colonies,  principally 
Mexico,  the  8 escudo  piece  being  the  famous  doubloon  of  pirate  lore,  the  moidores 
and  johannes  - "joes"  - of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  some  English  guineas  and  French 
Louis  d’or,  sometimes  called  French  guineas.  Typically  then,  an  ad  in  the  March  1, 
1783  issue  of  The  East  Florida  Gazette  offered  a reward  by  an  officer  of  the  South 
Carolina  Regiment  of  5 guineas  for  the  return  of  stolen  wearing  apparel,  or  a 
Philadelphia  store  reported  the  1782  theft  from  its  premises  of  "460  Spanish  milled 
Dollars,  87  half  johannes,  30  English  guineas...". 

After  the  United  States  attained  independence,  a national  coinage  was  established  in 
1792,  consisting  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  coins,  and  the  U.S.  Mint  was  authorized. 
Because  the  Spanish  silver  Dollar  was  well  known  and  regarded  in  the  country,  the 
1792  Act  of  Congress  fixed  the  value  of  the  new  U.S.  silver  coins  as  "Dollars  - each 
of  the  value  of  the  Spanish  milled  Dollar... and  to  contain  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
grains  of  standard  silver".  The  value  of  the  gold  coins,  the  Eagle  of  ten  dollars,  half 
and  quarter  Eagles,  was  similarly  defined  in  terms  of  precious  metal  content  But 
creation  of  the  national  coinage  did  not  end  the  circulation  of  foreign  coins  - in  fact 
or  in  law. 

The  new  U.S.  Mint  was  slow  in  getting  into  production  and  its  initial  output  was  low. 
Moreover,  presumably  because  of  inexperience,  the  face  value  of  each  coin  was  made 
almost  exactly  equivalent  to  its  intrinsic  value  In  place  of  seigniorage,  the 
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Government  assessed  merely  1/2  of  1 percent  for  expenses.  In  short,  the  Eagle  of  a 
face  value  of  ten  Dollars  did,  in  fact,  contain  almost  a full  ten  Dollars’  worth  of 
standard  gold,  consisting  of  1 1 parts  of  pure  gold  and  one  part  of  alloy  (of  silver  and 
copper).  Compare  that  guaranty  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  that  of 
a bank  stating  that  its  gold  bar  contains  the  stated  amount  of  the  precious  metal... 
Small  wonder  then  that  much  of  the  U.S.  Mint’s  early  output  left  the  country. 

The  severe  shortage  of  coin  had  caused  the  U.S.  Congress  back  in  1793,  just  one  year 
after  the  Mint  was  established  and  the  U.S.  coinage  created,  to  pass  a law  making 
certain  foreign  coins  legal  tender.  Those  foreign  coins  were  the  ones  with  which  the 
country  had  become  familiar  in  colonial  times,  namely  the  Spanish  dollar,  and  the 
gold  coins  of  Portugal,  Spain,  England  and  France,  the  escudos,  joes,  moidores, 
guineas  and  Louis  d’or.  Just  as  much  and  was  the  case  for  the  U.S.  coins  of  precious 
metal,  the  foreign  coins  were  also  valued  according  to  their  precious  metal  content 
and  continued  to  circulate  alongside  the  U.S.  coins. 

The  first  Legal  Tender  Act  of  1793  was  to  stay  in  force  for  just  three  years.  But 
severe  shortages  of  coin  did  continue  and  made  several  renewals  or  extensions  of  the 
legal  tender  status  of  the  foreign  coins  necessary.  Almost  40  years  after  the  U.S. 
Mint  had  been  authorized,  a Congressional  committee  reported  in  February  of  1831 
that  the  Mint  had  coined  only  about  $37  million  but  that  of  that  amount  probably  as 
much  as  80  percent  had  been  exported,  leaving  a mere  $7-8  million  in  the  United 
States. 

To  suggest  the  extent  of  the  role  of  foreign  gold  in  the  United  States  more  than  half 
a century  after  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Mint:  On  December  9,  1845,  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  predecessor  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
conducted  a physical  inventory  of  the  Bank’s  vaults.  They  found  and  reported  that 
the  Bank  on  that  date  had  $51,232  in  gold  and  that  of  that  amount,  $42,097  was 
English  gold  and  $5,875  was  French  gold.  Only  $3,260  was  U.S.  gold.  In  short, 
almost  94%  of  the  Bank’s  holdings  of  gold  coins  were  foreign  coins,  a mere  6.36% 
of  the  total  consisted  of  U.S.  gold  coins. 

Gradually,  the  production  of  the  U.S.  Mint  increased  and  the  shortage  of  coins 
decreased.  The  legal  tender  status  of  the  foreign  coins  was  finally  permitted  to  lapse 
in  1857  - excepting  only  a few  Spanish-type  Dollars. 

Clearly  however,  foreign  coins  played  a long  and  vital  role  in  the  history  and 
economic  development  of  the  United  States.  And  it  is  fascinating  to  think  that  this 
is  probably  the  only  example  of  a modem  nation  adopting  coins  of  foreign  nations  as 
its  own  currency  and  without  even  any  mark  or  counterstamp. 
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A MIRACULOUS  PAINTING 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

The  modern  (early  decades  of  the  20th  century?)  aluminium  medal  shown  here  V/i 
times  actual  size  is,  as  it  explains  in  the  central  panel  of  the  reverse,  RICORDO 
DELLA  SS  ANNUNZIATA  DI  FIRENZE,  a souvenir  of  the  church  of  the 
Annunciation  in  Florence. 


The  church  is  famous  for  its  frescos  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  others,  but  it  is  the 
painting  depicted  on  the  obverse  of  the  medal  which  concerns  us  here  (1). 

This  painting  of  the  Annunciation  was  commissioned  in  1252  from  an  artist  whom 
tradition  names  as  Bartolomeo,  but  whose  name  is  not  known  with  any  certainty  - 
some  say  it  was  Pietro  Cavallini,  a theory  not  without  problems,  as  Cavallini  was  only 
born  in  about  1240!  But  whoever  the  artist  was,  having  set  to  work,  his  inspiration 
apparently  flagged  and  he  fell  asleep  at  his  easel.  When  he  awoke,  though,  miracle 
of  miracles,  the  picture  was  finished!  In  particular,  it  seems,  the  portrait  of  the 
Virgin,  which  the  artist  had  doubted  he  could  render  with  sufficient  skill,  had  been 
wondrously  completed  in  exquisite  style.  Some  say  it  was  the  Apostle  St.  Luke  (2) 
who  descended  from  heaven  to  help  the  struggling  artist  out  - or  perhaps  an  angel; 
others  say  that  it  was  the  Virgin  Mary  herself!  Either  way,  it  makes  a good  story! 

The  obverse  legend  of  the  medal  reads  AVE  MARIA  GRATIA  PLENA  (reading,  top, 
bottom,  left,  right),  or,  "Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace."  On  the  left  and  right  hand  arms 
of  the  reverse  cross  the  legend  reads:  INCORONATA  8 SETT.  1852  - ie  Crowned, 
8th  September  1852.  This  refers  to  an  official  crowning  of  the  image,  a traditional 
way  of  granting  papal  approval  of  the  sanctity  of  a painting,  icon  or  statue  (3).  The 
crown  is  quite  clearly  visible  on  the  medal. 

For  another  medal  depicting  the  Annunciation,  and  some  background,  see  NI  Bulletin, 
December  1998,  p.306-7. 

Notes. 

(1)  Sources:  Donald  Attwater,  A Dictionary  of  Mary  (1957),  article  "Annunziata" 
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(P*  11);  Anna  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna  as  Represented  in  the  Fine 
Arts  (1890),  p.168-9;  E.  V.  Lucas,  A Wanderer  in  Florence  (1913),  p.277. 

(2)  On  St.  Luke  as  an  artist,  see  NI  Bulletin,  October  1998,  p.259  and  January 
1999,  p.14  & p.  1 8 (note  2). 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a statue,  a crown  is  literally  placed  on  its  head  amid  great 
ceremonial;  in  the  case  of  a painting  or  icon,  a representation  of  a crown  is 
affixed  to  its  surface.  On  the  custom  and  ceremonial,  see  the  article  "Images", 
in  C.  G.  Herberman  et  al.  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1907-1914),  vol.  7, 
p.670. 


FELIX  CARTHAGO 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

After  a long  period  of  emperors  with  short  reigns,  in  284  Diocletian  gained  the 
Roman  throne.  He  was  an  organizer  and  reformer.  When  he  realized  that  the  empire 
was  too  large  for  one  man  to  handle  he  appointed  the  able  general,  and  his  rival, 
Maximian  in  285  as  caesar,  raising  him  in  286  to  augustus,  with  himself  being  very 
much  the  senior  augustus.  While  officially  the  empire  remained  one,  Diocletian  ruled 
the  East,  Maximian  the  West.  In  293  each  augustus  named  one  caesar  as  sidekick, 
Constantius  in  the  West,  Galerius  in  the  East,  thus  establishing  the  Tetrarchy  or 
Government  by  Four.  For  good  measure  the  new  imperial  "family"  was  split  up  into 
two  "houses",  the  Iovian  one  named  for  Jupiter  of  course  for  Diocletian  and  his 
caesar,  the  Herculean  for  Maximian.  Throughout  the  empire  mints  were  established, 
where  coins  were  struck  for  all  four  rulers.  The  types  were  established  centrally  and 
struck  at  all  or  most  mints  simultaneously.  In  the  first  decades  the  most  popular  type 
was  that  of  the  Genius  of  the  Roman  People. 

In  305  Diocletian  abdicated,  as  did,  grudgingly,  Maximian.  Constantius  and  Galerius 
became  the  new  augusti,  and  a new  caesar  was  named  for  each  area,  Severus  in  the 
West  and  Maximinus  in  the  East.  In  306  matters  became  more  complicated. 
Constantius  died  and  was  officially  succeeded  by  Severus.  But  the  troops  of 
Constantius  elevated  his  son  Constantine  as  augustus.  Elsewhere  Maxentius  became 
first  caesar,  then  augustus,  while  Maximian  de-abdicated! 

In  connection  with  military  activities  of  Maximian  in  North  Africa,  a mint  was  opened 
there  in  296.  It  was  located  at  Carthage.  Right  from  the  beginning  this  mint  had  its 
own  types,  not  seen  elsewhere,  while  the  common  types  like  the  Genius  of  the  Roman 
People  did  not  appear.  As  in  many  other  mints,  there  were  several  workshops  or 
officianae,  in  this  case  four.  These  were  numbered  A,  B,  Y (Gamma)  and  A (Delta) 
or  P,  S.  T and  Q.  Each  officina  was  dedicated  to  one  ruler,  A or  P for  the  highest 
ranking,  and  so  on  down.  A change  in  rulers  was  followed  by  a change  in  officina. 
Constantius  as  caesar  had  the  third  officina,  as  augustus  the  first  Some  of  the  issues 
from  Carthage  also  indicate  by  the  letter  I or  H to  which  "house"  the  portrayed 
tetrarch  belonged. 

The  mint  at  Carthage  also  belonged  at  times  to  the  adherents  of  usurpers,  both  of 
empire  wide  influence,  and  locals.  It  was  closed  circa  308. 
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THE  URUGUAYAN  MONETARY  SYSTEM 


(Taken  from  La  historia  de  la  Patria  a traves  de  las  monedas-El  monetario  clasico 
Uruguayo,  1840-1855  [The  history  of  the  Patria  through  the  coins-The  early  coinage, 
1840-1855],  by  Marcos  Silvera  Antunez,  Montevideo,  1990.  Translation  by  Andres 
Ono.) 

On  August  27th,  1828,  after  the  battle  of  Ituzaingo  and  after  Gen.  Fructuoso  Rivera 
has  invaded  the  Misiones,  the  Preliminar  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
A few  days  later,  on  October  4th,  1828,  the  Treaty  was  ratified  and  a new  free  and 
independent  country  was  born,  the  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  With  this  came 
to  an  end  a long  colonial  period,  more  than  two  hundred  years  long,  in  which  our 
territory  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  Portugal,  the  British 
Empire,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brasil  and  Algarves,  the  Brazilian  Empire, 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (Provincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la 
Plata). 

As  independence  was  attained,  the  new  Republic  was  facing  a disastrous  economic 
situation.  Gen.  Rondeau’s  provisional  government  did  not  take  immediate  action  in 
terms  of  economic  or  monetary  policy,  instead  it  allowed  the  continuity  of  all  coins 
that  circulated  until  October  4th,  1828,  the  day  in  which  the  government  was  installed. 
By  the  time,  different  coins  circulated  since  neither  the  different  Crowns  nor  Empires 
to  which  this  territory  had  belonged,  and  neither  the  provisional  government 
prohibited  them.  Therefore,  gold  and  silver  coins  from  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  gold  and  silver  from  Portugal  and  Brazil,  copper  coins  from  the  Provincia 
de  Buenos  Aires  and  the  National  Bank  and  the  paper  money  issued  by  this  bank, 
were  all  legal  tender. 

During  the  first  months  of  1829,  the  first  measures  from  the  government  to  put  an 
order  to  the  economic  and  monetary  system  appears.  Between  February  and  March, 
the  circulation  of  the  paper  money  from  the  National  Bank  will  be  restricted  and  later 
prohibited.  And  also,  the  introduction  to  the  country  of  any  foreign  copper  coin. 

After  the  election  of  the  First  Constitutional  President  of  the  Republic,  Gen  Fructuoso 
Rivera,  the  first  measure  will  be  completed.  Thus  in  January,  1831,  all  copper  coins 
are  demonetized.  As  a result,  a shortage  of  cash  money  (moneda  de  cambio)  needed 
for  trading  followed  and  the  Government  had  to  tackle  this  problem.  On  March  14th, 
1831,  a law  was  enacted  disposing  the  emission  of  the  coin  known  as  "decimos  de 
la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires"  for  change  less  than  one  Real,  for  half  of  its  nominal 
value.  Released  to  circulation,  the  1/10  (un  decimo)  coins,  struck  in  1822  and  1823 
by  the  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires,  turned  out  to  be  the  first  coins  emitted  by  the 
Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  The  emission,  consisting  of  about  2 million  coins, 
did  not  suffice  to  cover  the  needs  of  trading  and  therefore  all  sorts  of  coins,  cut  coins 
and  tokens  continued  in  circulation. 

In  1839,  during  the  second  Presidency  of  Gen.  Rivera,  the  government  must  take  new 
economic  measures.  With  a law  enacted  on  June  20th,  1839,  a centesimal  system  is 
created  for  dividing  the  Real  and  the  first  minting  of  coins  is  authorized.  The  coins 
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must  have  an  intrinsic  value  subject  to  the  stamped  value  of  the  pound  of  16  ounces. 
Then,  according  to  the  monetary  system  so  established,  which  will  prevail  until  1862, 
the  Peso  or  Patacon  is  divided  into  8 Reales,  with  each  real  divided  into  100 
centesimos.  This  law  gives  birth  to  what  is  known  as  the  Classic  Coins  of  Uruguay 
(Monetario  Clasico  Uruguayo)  which  includes  all  coins  minted  in  Montevideo 
between  1840  and  1855.  After  then  and  until  our  times,  all  our  coins  were  minted 
in  foreign  mints. 

Nevertheless,  all  silver  and  gold  coins  mentioned  above  continued  circulating  as  well 
as  other  silver  and  gold  foreign  coins.  In  1893  the  circulation  of  all  foreign  coins  will 
be  definitely  prohibited. 

(This  historical  article  was  originally  transmitted  on  the  INTERNET  and  the  author 
and  translator  has  granted  permission  for  reprinting.) 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #35 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

BRUNSWICK-NEW-WOLFENBUTTEL 

RUDOLPH  AUGUST  (1666-1704) 

Rudolph  August  (1666-1704),  the  second  duke  in  the  Bruns wick-New- Wolfenbiittel 
line,  succeeded  his  father  August  the  Younger  in  1666.  After  an  individual  coinage 
for  19  years,  he  joined  with  his  younger  brother  Anton  Ulrich  for  a joint  coinage  until 
his  death  in  1704.  The  1685  taler  is  apparently  a transition  piece  as  it  is  the  same 
design  as  the  joint  issue  of  1685  (Dav.  6388),  and  is  the  only  Rudolph  August 
wildman  taler  with  date  on  the  obverse. 


TALER  1685 

D:G:RUDOLPH: AUGUSTUS  DUX  BRUNS:&LUN:,  helmeted  arms  dividing  16  - 85. 
REMIGIO  ALTISSIMI,  long  scroll,  wildman  standing  with  R - B at  lower  right. 

Kiinker  55  - 1384  Unique  Dav.  6380A 
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COIN  NAMES 


Margaret  Morton  Blum 

(Reprinted  from  HOBBIES-The  Magazine  for  Collectors,  April  1950,  p.118.) 

The  wide  variety  of  the  sources  of  coin  names  makes  them  of  interest  to  the  word- 
lover  as  well  as  the  numismatist.  Coins  have  been  named  to  honor  kings  and  sultans. 
They  have  glorified  animals  and  birds.  Many  names,  easily  traced,  are  severely 
practical,  while  others  more  obscured,  are  dramatic  and  imaginative. 

Rulers  and  national  heroes  have  long  been  favorites  with  the  namers  of  coins.  King 
Alphonso  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  each  had  a golden  namesake  in  his 
country.  King  John  V of  Portugal  was  the  father  of  the  johannus,  known  more 
familiarly  to  the  American  colonists  as  the  "half  Joe".  Shahs  of  Persia  gave  their 
names  to  the  abbasi  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Persian  pahlavi,  while  Amanullah,  amir 
of  Afghanistan  has  been  immortalized  by  the  amania  of  that  country. 

Two  South  American  liberators,  Simon  Bolivar,  and  Antino  Jos6  le  Sucre,  have  had 
coins  named  for  them.  The  bolivar  and  the  bolivano  are  the  monetary  units  of 
Venezuela  and  Bolivia  and  the  sucre  is  a silver  coin  of  Ecuador.  Panama’s  revered 
Balboa  is  depicted  on  the  handsome  silver  coin  which  bears  his  name,  while  Costa 
Rica  and  El  Salvadore  honor  Christopher  Columbus  with  their  colon.  Lampira,  an 
Indian  chief  who  opposed  the  Spanish  conquest,  has  a money  of  account  called  by  his 
name  in  Honduras.  Lek  is  the  Albanian  version  of  Alexander  (the  Great),  and  the 
coin  of  that  name  bears  his  likeness. 

With  a broad  gesture  all  nobility  was  honored  in  the  naming  of  the  ashrafi  of 
Abyssinia  and  Persia  and  the  xerafin,  a former  coin  of  Portuguese  India.  Both  of 
these  names  mean  "pertaining  to  a noble".  A gold  coin  called  noble  was  used  in  the 
fifteenth  century  in  England  and  Scotland.  This  coin  was  superseded  by  the  royal, 
or  ryal,  which  is  the  etymological  ancestor  of  the  popular  modem  real  and  rial. 

Possibly  the  first  coin  to  be  named  for  a bird  was  the  aquilino  (eagle)  used  in  various 
Italian  states  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  modern  times  we  have  the  quetzal  of 
Guatemala,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  national  bird  of  that  country.  Chile, 
Columbia  and  Ecuador  favored  the  condor,  the  giant  vulture  of  the  Andes,  by  naming 
a gold  coin  for  it.  Gone,  but  not  forgotten  is  our  own  handsome  eagle  or  ten  dollar 
gold  piece. 

A great  many  coins  have  names  which  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  descriptive  of  the 
piece  itself.  Some  are  called  according  to  their  shapes,  for  instance  the  tao,  a razor- 
shaped coin  of  ancient  China,  which  meant  "knife,  or  sharp  edged  instrument."  The 
familiar  penny,  which,  with  its  related  pfennig,  fennig  and  penni  is  used  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world,  is  thought  to  have  meant  originally  "pan-shaped".  The  tugrik  of 
Mongolia  means  "round  thing".  The  popular  piaster  derives  form  the  Latin 
emplastrum,  a thin  plate  of  metal.  The  yen  or  yuan  of  Japan  means  "round,  a circle", 
and  from  the  Sanskrit  cacra  meaning  "wheel,  circle"  comes  Travancore’s  copper 
chakram  or  chuckram,  the  world’s  smallest  coin. 
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Other  coins,  when  traced  to  their  origins,  are  found  to  mean  simply  ‘golden’.  The 
Roman  aureus,  in  standard  use  until  the  fourth  century  A.D.  was  one  of  these.  Others 
are  the  well  known  gulden  and  its  related  guilder,  and  the  more  exotic  zloty  of 
Poland.  The  rupee  and  its  kindred  ruble,  rublis,  rupia  and  rupie,  and  the  mungo  of 
Mongolia  mean  "silver".  In  France  the  word  "argent"  (silver),  though  not  the  name 
of  a specific  coin,  has  come  to  mean  money  in  general. 

Colors  and  textures  have  also  given  their  names  to  money.  The  perpera,  originally 
a gold  coin,  now  a money  of  account  in  Montenegro,  means  "ruddy,  fiery",  and  the 
name  of  the  asper,  a former  silver  coin  of  Turkey  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin  asper 
nummus,  literally  "rough  money",  i.e.  not  worn  smooth. 

The  shilling  of  Great  Britain  has,  etymologically  speaking,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  coin  histories.  The  barbarians  who  inhabited  northern  England  in  the  early  times 
were  accustomed  to  go  to  battle  decked  in  gold  or  silver  armbands  and  rings.  When 
the  time  came  to  divide  the  spoils,  these  rings  were  broken  into  small  pieces  and 
divided  among  the  victors.  The  pieces,  of  more  or  less  uniform  size,  were  called 
"schillings"  and  were  used  as  money.  The  schilling  of  Austria  and  the  schelling  and 
escalin  (trade  money)  of  the  Low  Countries  can  also  trace  their  pedigrees  back  to  the 
war-jewelry  of  the  blue-painted  aborigines  of  England. 

******************************************************************** 

OF  LIRE,  SOUS  AND  PENCE 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1786 

In  the  Carolingian  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  a currency  reform  was 
introduced,  whose  consequences  have  been  felt  until  recently.  A standard  denier  or 
penny  was  decreed  to  be  minted  through  the  state.  Out  of  one  pound  mint  material 
240  deniers  were  to  be  coined.  Twelve  of  these  were  equivalent  to  a gold  solidus  of 
the  day.  Soon  these  numbers  became  reckoning  units.  Even  when  the  actual  weight 
of  240  deniers  became  less  than  one  pound,  the  term  pound  was  still  used  for  that 
number.  In  time  it  became  lira,  livre,  pfund,  etc.  Likewise  solidus  became  sou, 
shilling,  schelling,  schilling,  sol,  etc.  and  denier  penny,  pfennig,  penning,  dinero, 
dinaro,  dinhero,  etc. 

Meanwhile  for  a long  time  only  pennies  were  struck,  along  with  their  halves  (obols) 
and  occasionally  quarters  (farthings).  For  larger  transactions  some  Byzantine  gold 
was  used,  but  for  some  four  hundred  years  no  larger  silver  coins  were  struck.  Luckily 
for  an  expanding  commerce  a diversification  of  another  type  developed  during  that 
time.  Throughout  western  Europe  the  amount  of  silver  per  penny  went  down  over  the 
years.  This  could  be  done  by  lowering  the  weight  or  fineness  of  a coin  or  both.  In 
some  regions  this  process  went  slower  than  in  others.  For  a long  time  the  pfennig  of 
Cologne  maintained  good  weight  and  alloy.  But  the  longest  resistance  against 
deterioration  was  shown  by  the  English  penny.  As  a result  the  sterling,  as  this  coin 
was  named  on  the  Continent,  became  a sort  of  multiple  for  the  local  pennies,  the 
largest  circulating  silver  coin  until  the  introduction  of  the  grossus  (gros,  groat,  groot, 
groszy).  As  a result  the  latter  was  worth  12  French  denier  but  only  four  English  cents. 

The  term  pound  for  240  pieces  was  not  only  used  for  pennies.  In  the  late  Middle 
Ages  sums  were  often  calculated  as  "so  many  pounds  of 
Flemish/Brabantine/Hollandish  groats".  After  many  centuries  the  sou  or  solidus  ended 
as  small  change. 
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POUND  STERLING 


Mike  Davis,  Piqua,  Ohio,  NI  # 2392 

It  is  fairly  common  knowledge  that  the  abbreviation  L.s.d.  for  Pound,  shilling,  penny 
originated  from  the  Roman  Libra,  solidus,  denarius,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Franks  as  Livre,  soldi  (sol  or  sou),  denier,  but  how  did  the  words  Pound,  shilling, 
penny  come  about? 

Libra  is  from  the  Latin  "Librae"  which  means  scales,  or  pound  (a  Roman  unit  of 
weight  equal  to  5.061  grains),  hence  the  Latin  "Pondo",  or  "Pondus"  (meaning  weight) 
evolved  into  the  Old  English  "Pund"  (12th  cent.),  which  became  "Pound". 

A standard  pound  was  equal  to  7.680  grains  of  wheat  taken  from  the  middle  of  the 
ear,  well  dried.  The  moneyer’s  pound,  also  called  the  pound  tower,  was  set  at  5.400 
grains  until  Henry  VIII  set  the  standard  to  5.760  grains.  After  the  Norman  Conquest 
(1066)  the  Pound  was  divided  into  20  parts,  12  pennies  each,  known  as  shillings,  from 
the  Old  High  German  "skilling". 

The  word  "penny"  is  derived  form  the  Anglo-Saxon  "pending",  meaning  little  pledge 
or  token.  Evolving  into  the  Old  English  "peni",  or  "penye"  in  the  12th  century  and 
into  "peny"  ("pens"  as  the  plural)  by  the  14th  century. 

The  first  pennies  struck  in  England  were  silver  coins  weighing  20  grains,  under  the 
King  of  Kent  Aethelberht  II  (748-762),  and  were  minted  at  Canterbury.  These  coins 
were  imitations  of  the  Frankish  denier  and  ether  silver  denier-type  coins  used  in 
Europe  known  as  "sterlings",  which  may  originate  from  the  Old  French  "esterlin"  or 
the  Middle  English  "starling",  from  the  star  design  on  some  of  the  silver  denier-type 
coins. 

A pound  in  weight  of  these  sterlings  (pennies)  became  the  monetary  standard  unit. 
Early  in  the  9th  century  the  penny’s  weight  was  raised  to  22.5  grains,  until  Alfred  the 
Great  (871-899)  set  the  standard  weight  to  24  grains,  which  was  called  a 
"pennyweight",  still  in  use  today. 

Nail  penny  sizes  (such  as  8 penny  nail)  was  the  price  of  nails  per  100. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


PARA  2001  by  Giivendik  Fi§ekgioglu.  96pp.  6V2"  x 9W  bound  in  stiff  card 
covers.  Published  by  the  author:  Vali  Konagi  Caddesi  §akayik  Sokak,  No.  45/9 
Hera  Apt.  Daire  2.  80200  Ni§anta§i/Istanbul  Turkey.  $10.00  plus  $1.00  postage. 
[Fax:  (0212)  247  38  10] 

This  annual  volume  is  the  nineteenth  issue  of  the  highly  regarded  volume  used 
throughout  Turkey  by  the  growing  number  of  coin  enthusiasts  in  that  country.  The 
Turkish  language  text  is  easy  to  follow  in  each  of  the  sections  concerning  Coins 
(Ottoman  and  Republic),  Paper  Currency,  Medals,  Official  Decorations, 
Commemorative  Medallions  and  Tokens.  Present  day  values  are  given  in  U.S. 
dollars.  The  twelve  pages  of  illustrations  contain  full  size  coin  and  token  issues  in 
colour  including  the  Darphane  Set  of  5 coins,  for  the  year  2000  (from  5000  to  100000 
Lira),  with  more  than  eighty  obverses/reverses  of  specimens  rarely  seen  in  this 
country. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  his  section  on  Turkish  paper  money,  concerning  the  rare  notes 
of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  (1863-1914)  on  pages  22-25,  has  been  drastically 
revised  based  upon  recent,  continuing  study  of  the  archives  of  that  Bank,  initiated  by 
Professor  Edhem  Eldem.  His  masterly  study  of  the  Bank-note  issues  and  series  was 
enhanced  by  the  loan  of  some  very  special  "cancelled"  and  "specimen"  types  from 
collectors,  which  were  exhibited  in  Istanbul  last  year.  Fi§ek§ioglu’s  information 
forms  a useful  supplement  to  the  I.O.B.  entries  to  be  found  in  the  9th  Edition  of  the 
SCWPM  volume  2,  released  by  Krause  Publications  Inc. 

The  author  was  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Turkish  Numismatic  Society  (TND) 
formed  in  1968  which  had  300  members  at  that  time,  and  for  over  seven  years  helped 
the  organisation  grow  greatly  in  size  and  importance. 

In  this  19th  issue  there  are  advertisements  of  the  main  coin  and  banknote  dealers  who 
will  supply  any  of  the  items  listed  in  U.S.  currency.  Also  some  new  books  are  listed 
including  the  first  volume  of  Prof.  Aykut’s  book  on  Seljuk  Coinage  (Masud  I - 
Keykubad  I (510-616H))  over  500  pages  priced  at  $150.00,  just  published. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie 

(Morten  Eske  Mortensen,  ed.):  Publicist-virksomhed  1974-1999  - manifesteret  i 
recensioner  (25  years  of  publishing  & writing  1974-1999  - manifested  in  reviews), 
Oslo  2000,  published  by  Grelbers  Forlag,  ISBN  87-87849-30-5,  paginated  17-112, 
printing  run:  117  individually  numbered,  named  and  signed  copies,  publishers 
hard  binding,  postpaid  price  USD  55.  To  be  ordered  from  Grelbers 
Forlagsekspedition,  DrejOgade  26  F 501,  DK-2100  Copenhagen  0,  Denmark 
[e-mail:  mem@image.dk]  or  from  The  Auction  Company. 

A review  of  reviews.  The  present  book  is  no  ordinary  book.  A speculant’s  book  it 
is  named  by  the  author  himself,  due  to  an  extremely  low  printing  run.  On  the  cover 
is  printed  1959  November  5 1999,  so  it  likely  to  be  a birthday  book  for  the  publisher 
- a book  of  nearly  200  reviews  of  references  to  the  writings  of  Morten  Eske 
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Mortensen.  A book  for  boasting.  Yes,  at  first  glance  it  would  seem  so,  but  the  book 
grows  on  you. 

Wouldn’t  such  a book  be  a bore,  one  wonders.  No,  on  the  contrary.  Present  is  many 
hours  of  entertainment  for  collectors  as  well  as  numismatists  - all  while  one  is 
speculating,  why  the  first  page  of  the  book  is  paginated  17! 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Morten,  know  he  is  not  afraid  of  going  against  the 
mainstream.  To  be  provocative.  Even  not  fearing  entering  into  a dialogue.  You  are 
forced  to  have  your  blockings  up  and  ready,  because  he  remembers  every  little  detail, 
you  have  said. 

Back  to  the  book.  Reviewers  are  people,  who  have  a greater  or  lesser  interest  in  that 
book  in  particular,  which  has  been  sent  to  them  for  review.  By  carefully  studying  all 
the  195  reviews  - with  the  exception  of  a few  in  foreign  languages,  which  the  present 
writer  does  not  understand  - one  can  deduct,  that  some  reviewers  are  excellently 
skilled  for  writing  reviews  in  that  they  at  once  grasp  the  essence  and  stay  focused  on 
the  essential.  Other  reviewers  are  verbosing  or  are  holding  too  much  in  respect  a 
person  who  is  able  to  get  published,  and  others  again  plainly  have  not  read  the  books 
thoroughly.  Praisings,  criticism  and  skepticism  are  mixing,  but  the  praisings  by  far 
outnumber  the  others. 

MEM  is  frequently  using  his  sharp  pen  for  comments  in  the  reprinted  reviews  either 
by  an  improvement,  addition,  or  correction  to  better  the  understanding  of  the  reader 
or  by  castigating  those  who  are  guilty  of  misunderstandings.  This  is  a fact  that  many 
an  author  will  envy  Morton,  because  seldom  or  never  an  author  gets  the  opportunity 
to  reply  to  possible  criticism  of  their  works. 

One  cannot  help  smiling,  when  reading  of  an  editor,  who  may  have  been  a little 
annoyed  he  did  not  receive  a review  copy,  but  on  the  other  hand  being  fair  enough 
to  point  to  a review  of  that  particular  book  in  another  magazine! 

Lots  of  well  known  names  are  popping  up  in  the  195  reviews,  and  one  can  either 
directly  or  between  the  lines  get  a good  look  into  a good  part  of  the  controversy, 
which  has  left  its  mark  on  the  coin  collectors  of  the  last  quarter  of  a century. 

In  later  years  the  authorship  of  MEM  is  concentrated  on  yearbooks  listing  hammer 
prices  from  auctions  - a niche  his  accuracy  makes  him  perfect  for  - and  the  more 
volumes  he  published,  the  more  the  yearbooks  are  going  to  prove  their  importance 
and  justification. 

Reviewed  by  Niels  Ejgil  Stampe,  Odense 

(Morten  Eske  Mortensen  ded.):  Bibliography  1974-1999,  published  by  Grelbers 
Forlag,  2000.  Contacts  to  Grelbers  Forlagsekspedition,  Drejpgade  26  F 501, 
DK-2100  Copenhagen  0,  Denmark  [e-mail:  mem@image.dk]  or  The  Auction 
Company. 

Following  a good  Danish  tradition  it  is  important  to  extend  your  knowledge  - even 
in  numismatics  - to  higher  levels,  and  present  is  thus  the  complete  numismatic 
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bibliography  covering  all  Morten  Eske  Mortensen’s  written  works  1974-1999  totalling 
no  less  than  121  numbers.  A good  part  of  these  121  numbers  are  books  or  self- 
contained  booklets.  This  bibliography  in  great  detail  supplies  all  prevailing 
bibliographic  information  one  could  wish  for. 

Beyond  that  the  bibliography  has  been  added  a wealth  of  annotations  and  explaining 
and  elaborating  notes.  This  fact  is  a big  plus,  since  the  third  parties  this  way  very 
easy  gets  to  understand,  what  lies  beneath  the  titles,  and  the  annotations  put  into  a 
perspective  the  sometimes  rather  short-formulated  titles.  Very  thoughtful  is  the 
addition  of  a thorough  subject  index,  and  an  index  of  reviewers  signatures,  a listing 
of  places  of  publications  quoted,  plus  a compete  name  index  of  all  those  old  time 
collectors  which  have  had  their  biographies  written  by  MEM. 

All  in  all  a very  useful  publication  for  those  who  want  to  know  more. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  want  to  spend  money  on  a paper  based  edition  - 
or  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  literature  - is  available  the  service  to  read  the 
bibliography  for  free  on  the  website  of  Gladsaxe  Grammar  School 
http://www.gladsaxegymnasium.dk/2/artikler/membibl.htm. 

Review  by  Norman  Lindtner,  Kokkedal 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Scott  Cordrv,  P.  O.  Box  9828.  San  Diego,  CA  92169  or  e-mail 
scordryl@san.rr.com.  Egyptian  currency  notes  needed  for  my  collection!  Block 
letter/number:  5 PIASTRES  NEFERTTTI  DESIGN:  K/23  K/26  U/27  L/53  Y/53  H/55 
1/60  U/62  T/64  R/67.  10  PIASTRES  PEOPLE  WITH  FLAG:  G/23  Q/27  B/28  J/50 
B/62  W/69  Q/71. 

Bob  Boddy,  P.  O.  Box  85.  Goldvein,  VA  22710  (Phone:  540  752-4637):  I am 

attempting  a ‘cross  reference’  of  RAMSDEN  and  KOHLER-OSBAHR  on  Siamese 
Gaming  Tokens.  I need  copies  of  the  "color  plates"  from  the  original  RAMSDEN, 
my  reprint  is  confusing!  I will  buy  the  book  if  I can  afford  it. 

Bob  Adam,  3012  N.  Wilshire  Lane,  Arlington  Heights.  IL  60004-1750:  Wish  to 
buy  RAUCH  AUCTIONS,  numbers  2,  3, 4 and  5 as  well  as  NUMISMATICA  WIEN, 
numbers  1,  4,  6 and  8-11. 

Bob  Boddy,  P.  O.  Box  85,  Goldvein,  VA  22710  (Phone:  540  752-4637:  I’m  always 
trying  to  increase  my  ‘Siamese  Gaming  Token’  collection.  I will  buy  or  trade.  I 
have  some  duplicates  of  these  and  ‘Cash  Coins’. 

Member  Notice  Page  Request:  Members  are  urged  to  use  this  page  to  publish  your 
free  member  notices.  Most  using  the  page  report  good  results.  For  information  on 
the  rules,  see  page  28  of  the  January  2001  issue  or  write  to  the  editor.  Preference  will 
be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  where  the  page  is  filled  in  a single  month: 

1.  Research  notices.  3.  Trades  offered. 

2.  Wanted  items.  4.  For  Sale  items. 
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